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THE STATUE OF MOSES, BY MICHAEL 
ANGELO BUONAROTTI, 
IN THE CHURCH OF §S. PIETRO IN VINCOLI, ROME. 


Tue statue, of which we give an engraving in our 
present number, is considered as the master-piece of 
Michael Angelo, and one of the most beautiful pieces 
of sculpture in the world. The inspired lawgiver of 
the Jews is represented sitting, and seems severely 
reproving the people for their idolatry. In his 
countenance is a dignified sternness of expression, 
marking a vigorous intellect, and not inconsistent 
with the character given of him in Scripture; “‘ Moses 
was very meek, above all the men which were upon 
the face of the earth.” Besides the grandeur of air 
and attitude in this figure, its anatomical truth has 
been highly praised and admired. A contemplation of 
its various excellencies occasioned the following sonnet 
from the pen of Zappt, as translated by Mr. Roscoe: 


SONNET ON THE MOSES OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


And who is he, that, shaped in sculptured stone, 
Sits giant-like? stern monument of art 
Unparallel'd, while language seems to start 

From his prompt lips, and we his preeepts own? 

‘Tis Moses; by his beard’s thick honours known, 
And the twin beams that from his temples dart; 
‘Tis Moses, seated on the mount apart, 

Whilst yet the Godhead o'er his features shone. 

Such once he look’d when ocean’s sounding wave 
Suspended hung; and such amidst the storm, 
When o'er his foes the refluent waters roar'd. 
* * * * 
* * * 
* * * * 

The “twin beams,’ which, in some pictures of 
Moses, are represented as rays of light, appear in 
this and in some other representations of the prophet 
as horns; a strange error, which no doubt arose from 
the Latin Vulgate translation of that passage in the 
Pentateuch (Exodus xxxiv. 29), in which it is said that 
Moses’s face SHONE when he came down from the mount ; 
the Hebrew word, used in the original, which signifies 
to shine, or to emit rays, as it were horns, denotes also 
to have horns ; and the ancient translator took the ex- 
pression in the latter, though certainly not intended 
sense*. Hence it is, that Christian painters have 
often represented Moses as horned. 

Micuaret ANGELO Buonarotrty, illustrious as a 
painter, a sculptor, and an architect, was born in 
Tuscany in 1474, and descended from a noble family. 
Invited to the court of Pope Julius the Second, an 
early and warm admirer of his talents, he received 
from him an unlimited commission to build a mauso- 
leum. As soon as his design was completed, he was 
desired to go into St. Peter’s at Rome, to see where it 
could be conveniently placed ; but the church being 
old, and ill-adapted for so superb a mausoleum, the 
Pope determined to rebuild St. Peter's; and this is the 
origin of that magnificent structure which took a 
hundred and fifty years to complete, and which now 
affords a grand display of architectural splendour! 

After the death of Julius the Second, Michael An- 
gelo, in pursuance of an order, began to construct a 
monument to his memory; but he was frequently 
interrupted in his task by his great patrons, the suc- 
cessive Popes, whose regard for the artist was mixed 
with a caprice and jealousy which were often extremely 
vexatious. At last, after much negotiation, and after 
changing his design three times, he was permitted to 
finish his work, and to have it placed, not in the great 
and famous church of St. Peter's, as originally in- 
tended, but in the ancient and curious Church of S. 
Pietro in Vincoli. This monument of Julius the Second 
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of Moses, which, had it not been for Michael Angelo’s 
other masterly productions in painting sculpture, 
and architecture, would have been sufficient to stamp 
his fame as an extraordinary genius. 

In the discourse which the late Mr. West delivered 
from the Chair of the Royal Academy, in 1811, are 
the following remarks on this statue. 

“* Now let us see what works there are, since the 
revival of art in the modern world, which rest on the 
same basis of appropriate character, and correctness of 
outline, with those of the ancient Greeks. The Moss, 
which the powers of Michael Angelo’s mind has pre- 
sented to our view, claims our first attention. In this 
statue the points of character, in every mode of precise, 
determinate, and elevated expression, have been carried 
to a pitch of grandeur which modern art has not since 
excelled. In this figure of Moses, Michael Angelo has 
fixed the unalterable standard of the Jewish lawgiver, 
a character delineated and justified by the text in in- 
spired Scripture. The character of Moses was well 
suited to the grandeur of the artist's conceptions, 
and to the dreadful energy of his feelings. Ac- 
cordingly, in mental character, this figure holds the 
first station in modern art, and, I believe we may 
venture to say, had no competitor in ancient, except 
those of the Jupiter and Minerva by Phidias.” 


JEREMY TAYLOR. 


Bisuor Jeremy Taytor, one of the brightest 
ornaments of our English Church, was _lineally 
descended from Dr. Rowland Taylor, who was burnt 
at the stake at Hadleigh, in 1555, for his adherence 
to the principles of the Reformation. Poverty, 
which is never a disgrace except when it is the fruit 
of indiscretion or vice, may be considered in this 
family to have been an honourable distinction; since 
the same cruelty which committed the body of their 
ancestor to the flames, also confiscated their property; 
and the father of the subject of this memoir, was 
in no higher a station than a barber at Cambridge. 
Jeremy, his third son, was born in 1613. He re- 
ceived his instructions at Perse’s Free School, at 
Cambridge, from the age of three to thirteen, when 
he was admitted a sizar, or poor scholar, at Caius 
College: and, so well did he profit by the advantages 
for study which the place afforded, that, like Usher, 
he was judged sufficiently forward to be admitted 
into holy orders, at the early age of twenty. 

Soon after his ordination, the young divine was 
called on to officiate as lecturer at St. Paul's ; and the 
learning and eloquence which he there exhibited, 
attracted the notice of Archbishop Laud, who first 
placed him in a fellowship at All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, and afterwards, 1638, procured for him the 
Rectory of Uppingham, in Rutlandshire. By the 
same influence Taylor was also appointed chaplain 
to Charles the First. 

It was not, however, long that he was allowed to 
enjoy his preferments in peace. The Civil War be- 
tween the King and his Parliament having now 
begun, Taylor attached himself warmly to the royal 
cause. In 1642, he joined the King at Oxford, and 
his living was sequestered by the Presbyterians. 
But from this time until the year 1658, although we 
can easily trace the main outlines of his history, the 
details are but imperfectly known. For a while he 
certainly was with the King, and was one of. his 
favourite preachers and divines; and, late in the 
career of his unfortunate master, Taylor is known 
to have had an interview with him, and to havé 
received from his hands, as a token of his regard, 


is indifferent in itself, but it is ennobled by the figure | his watch, and a few pearls and rubies, which had 


* The Latin Vulgate translation is, Quod cornuta esset, facies sua, ornamented the ebony | case in which Charles kept 
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his Bible. In the course of the period above men- 
tioned, Taylor is also known to have been a prisoner 
three several times; once, when he was captured 
after the defeat of the royalists, under Colonel 
Gerard, before the castle of Cardigan, on the 4th of 
February 1644; a second time, in 1654, when he 
was put into confinement in Chepstow Castle, on 
suspicion of being concerned in an insurrection of 
the royalists at Salisbury; and a third time, in 1658, 
when he was committed to the Tower, because his 
bookseller had prefixed to his Collection of Offices a 
print of Christ in the attitude of prayer, a species of 
representation which had been prohibited and made 
penal by those fanatics, who, after having clamoured 
so loudly for liberty of conscience for themselves, 
were ready, when they had the upper hand, to punish 
in others the slightest deviation from their own sup- 
posed standard of right. 

But, except with these, and some other occasional 
interruptions, it appears that Taylor passed the six- 
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teen years of his life, from 1642 to 1658, principally | 


in South Wales. 
army; and there he married Johanna Bridges, a lady 
possessed of a small estate at Mandinam, in the 


parish of Llanguador, in the county of Carmarthen, | 


Thither he retired from the royal | 


and said to have been a natural daughter of Charles | 


the First, when Prince of Wales. This small pro- 
perty was, however, so insufficient for his maintenance, 
that he received an annual pension from the excellent 
John Evelyn. He also for a while kept a school at 
Newton, and afterwards was mainly indebted for his 
support to the liberality of Richard Vaughan, Earl 
of Carbery, whose seat of Golden Grove was con- 
tiguous to Mandinam. The name of Golden Grove 
Taylor has rendered classical, by affixing it as the 
title to a manual of devotional ‘exercises for the 
several days of the week. He has also given immor- 
tality, by the eloquent dedications prefixed to some 
of his works, both to the earl and to his two suc- 
cessive countesses; the latter of whom was none 
other than “ the Lady,” in the masque of Comus, and 
is remarkable as having received the homage of two 
such men as Milton and Taylor; men, who, although 
unfortunately divided, in those days of turbulence, by 
their different politics, are known to have duly ap- 
preciated each other’s talents. 

In 1650, Taylor exchanged his residence in Wales 
for Ireland, his passport having been granted, with 
expressions of personal kindness, by Cromwell him- 
self. Thither he was induced to remove by the Lord 
Conway, who gave him an asylum on his estate at 
Portmore, near Lisburn, in the county of Down, and 
wished him to take charge of the spiritual interests 
of his dependants in that vicinity. This was, pro- 
bably, the happiest, because the most tranquil, period 
of Taylor's life. He is said to have frequently 
retired, for the purposes of study and devotion, to 
some of the islets which stud Lough Neagh, particu- 
larly to Ram Island, which is distiguished by the 
ruins of a monastery, and by one of those small 
round towers, of uncertain use and origin, which 
are a romantic and characteristic feature in Irish 
scenery. Taylor never speaks of his residence in 
this region, but with affection and gratitude ; and 
it is probable that he was not displeased with his 
local destination, when, in the year 1660, on the 
restoration of Charles the Second, he received some 
recompense for his long and valuable services to the 
royal cause, by being nominated to the bishoprick of 
Down and Connor ; being thus appointed to preside 
over the very diocese to which, not long before, he 
had come in exile and dependency. 

Honours and preferments now flowed in fast upon 
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him. He was soon afterwaras made Vice Chancellor 
of the University of Dublin, and a member of the 
Privy Council ; and, on the 30th of April, 1661, he 
was intrusted with the administration of the small 
adjacent see of Dromore, on account (in the words 
of the writ under the privy seal) of his virtue, wis- 
dom, and industry. The ruined choir of his cathe- 
dral at Dromore, he rebuilt at his own expense. 

So completely had the part of the country sub- 


-jected to the episcopal superintendence of Taylor 


been overrun by divines of the Presbyterian and 
Independent parties, that he at first experienced a 
very strenuous resistance to his authority. But he 
left untried no mode of persuasion or gentleness 
by which he might win his opponents over to him- 
self: and such was the effect of his manner, that 
it is said, the nobility and gentry of his diocese, with 
one single exception, came over by degrees to the 
Bishop's side ; and that, before the Act of Uniformity 
was enforced, the great majority of the ministers 
themselves had yielded, if not to his arguments, to 
his persevering kindness and Christian example. 

But Taylor was not permitted long to pursue, in 
this world, his career of Christian charity. At an 
earlier period of his life, he had lost three sons; in 
the year 1667, his two remaining sons died, under 
circumstances not calculated to mitigate the grief of 
the father; and on the 3rd of August, in the same 
year, he himself was attacked by a fever, and died, 
after a ten days’ sickness, in the fifty-fifth year of 
his age; leaving behind him the example of as sweet, 
gentle, and heavenly-minded a spirit, as ever actuated 
a mortal frame. 

In this slight sketch of the life of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor, we have but incidentally referred to his 
writings : they are, however, very voluminous; and, 
while they breathe a strain of the most elevated 
piety and unbounded benevolence, they stand almost 
unrivalled in our own, or in any other language, 
for a rich and poetical style, for exuberance of fancy, 
and for their inexhaustible stores of illustration, 
derived from every department of human knowledge. 
Those of his writings which are more strictly contro- 
versial are now, perhaps, less read; and certainly 
are not those on which we are now disposed to 
speak; even his Ductor Dubitantium, or, Rule of 
Conscience, to which he had devoted most labour, 
and on which he principally hoped to build his fame, 
is now, we suspect, seldom consulted. It is as a Chris- 
tian moralist, when he has to paint the beauty of 
holiness, and to inflame the soul with the love of 
God and man, that Taylor shines with unequalled 
lustre. The Life of Christ, or, Great Exemplar, is full 
of devotional passages of the highest tone. His 
Holy Living and Dying, are universally read, and 
have instructed thousands to pass through life, and 
to encounter death, in a manner suitable to their 
Christian calling. But we wish particularly to dwell 
on the Liberty of Prophesying, as the work, in whick 
a divine of the Church of England was the first, 
perhaps, since the earliest days of Christianity, to 
establish, with admirable eloquence and force of 
reasoning, the great truths of the unlawfulness of 
persecution, and of the reasonableness of different 
parties in religion, although divided in opinion, living 
together in mutual forbearance and charity. And 
our admiration of this work will be further raised, 
when we recollect that it was composed under a 
host of grievous disadvantages:—in adversity and 
want; without books or leisure; and with no other 
resources than those supplied by a long familiarity 
with the Sacred Volume, and from a powerful mind, 
imbued with all the treasures of past ages. 
71-2 
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THE HIGHEST GROUND IN LONDON. 


A curious piece of sculpture is found in the 
wall, near the ground, in Pannier Alley, between 
Newgate Street and Paternoster Row. The place is 
supposed to take its name from a figure, repre- 
senting a boy sitting on a pannier. Between his 
hand and his left foot is a bunch of grapes; the 
right leg is hanging down by the side of the pannier. 

About the middle of this passage is the highest 
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ground in London, as the inscription on the stone 
informs us. 
When ye have sought the city round, 
Yet still this is the highest ground. 
August the 27, 1688. 

Some have imagined this to have been intended as 
un emblem of Plenty: others have supposed it to be 
a sign of some ancient tavern: indeed, Stow derives 
the name of the alley from the sign of a pannier 
existing there ; Pennant, in his account of London, 
states, that the stone has very much the appearance 
of an ancient sepulchral one, and that it might have 
had the inscription since cut on it, to mark the 
elevated situation of the place. 





AFRICA. 


Ar the very moment when our enterprising coun- 
tryman, LanpeR, is proceeding with steam-boats up 
the river Niger, the course and termination of which 
had for ages baffled the strictest inquiries of philoso- 
phers, travellers and historians, the following re- 
markable prediction of Mr. Wiiu1am Pitt, made 
several years since in the British House of Commons, 
cannot fail to prove highly interesting to us all; but 
more especially to persons in the humbler classes; 
for the fulfilment of this prediction affords another 
example of the great things which can be accomplished 
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by the zeal, industry, steadiness and perseverance, 
even of a poor man. Lander was a servant, but he 
will have discovered many “people, nations, kindreds, 
and tengues,” that to us were altogether unknown, 
and perhaps may be the forerunner of the introduction 
of the light of the Gospel, in regions that are now 
sitting in the valley of the shadow of death. 

“We may live to behold the natives of Africa 
engaged in the calm occupations of industry, in the 
pursuits of a just and legitimate commerce. We 
may behold the beams of science and philosophy 
breaking in upon their land, which, at some happy 
period, in still later times, may blaze with full lustre, 
and, joining their influence to that of pure religion, 
may illuminate and invigorate the most distant 
extremities of that immense continent. Then may 
we hope, that even Africa, though last of all the 
quarters of the globe, shall enjoy at length, in the 
evening of her days, those blessings which have 
descended plentifully upon us in a much earlier 
period of the world. Then also will Europe, partici- 
pating in her improvement and prosperity, receive an 
ample recompense for the tardy kindness, if kindness 
it can be called, of no longer hindering that continent 
from extricating herself out of the darkness, which, 
in other more fortunate regions, has been so much 
more speedily dispelled. 

As when Aurora leaves our northern sphere 

She lights the downward heaven and rises there ; 
And when she breathes on us the living light, 
Red Vesper kindles there the tapers of the night*, 


“Then may be applied to Africa those words, ori- 
ginally used, indeed, with a different view ; 


These holy rites perform’d, they took their way 
Where long extended plains of pleasure lay, 

The verdant fields with those of heaven may vie, 
With ether vested, and a purple sky.” H.C 
lib. i., 250. lib. vi., 637. 


* Georg., + ©n., 





Wuen the track of a tiger has been ascertained, which, 
though not invariably the same, may yet be known sufli- 
ciently for the purpose, the peasants collect a quantity of 
the leaves of the prauss, which are like those of the syca- 
more, and are common in most underwoods, a as they form 
the larger portion of most jungles in the north of India. 
These leaves are then smeared with a species of bird-lime, 
made by bruising the berries of an indigenous tree, by 
no means scarce; they are then strewed, w'th the gluten 
uppermost, near to that shaded spot to whica it is under- 
stood the tiger usually resorts during the noontide heats. 
If by chance the animal should tread on one of these 
smeared leaves, his fate is considered as decided. 

He commences by shaking his paw, to remove the in- 
cumbrance; but finding no relief from that expedient, he 
rubs the nuisance against his face, by which means his 
eyes, ears, &c., become smeared over with the gummy 
matter, which occasions such uneasiness as causes him 
to roll, perhaps among many more of the smeared leaves, 
till at length he becomes completely enveloped, and is 
deprived of sight. In this situation, he may be compared 
to a man who has been tarred and feathered. The anxiety 
produced by this strange and novel predicament, soon 
discovers itself in dreadful howlings, which serve to call 
the watchful peasants, who in this state find no difficulty 
in shooting the mottled object of detestation.——Wi:- 
L1AMson’s Oriental Sports. 


FisuinG the other day in Hampton Court Park, I dis- 
turbed a moor-hen who had just hatched, and watched her 
anxiety and manceuvres to draw away her young. She 
would go a short distance, utter a cry, return, and seemed 
to lead the way for her brood to follow. Having driven her 
away, that I might have a better opportunity of Ww atching 
her young ones, ‘she never ceased calling them ; and they 
made towards her, skulking amongst the rushes, till they 
came to the other side of the pond. They had only just 
left the shell, and had, probably, never heard the ery of 
JESSE. 
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THE SUPERCILIOUS OWL. 
Tus curious horned-owl is a native of Guiana, in 
South America, and its habits agree with those of 
the rest of its tribe. The owls seek their prey during 
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THE SUPERCILIOUS OWL. 


the twilight, the formation of their eye allowing 
them distinct vision only at that time. The eye of 
the owl is extremely large, and is contained within 
a bony case, in form something like the frame of a 
watchmaker’s eye-glass: its large size, and peculiar 
internal arrangement, allowing free entrance to every 
ray of light, and consequently the power of seeing 
at times when other birds, on account of the dark- 
ness, are unable to avail themselves of the same 
sense. The extremely downy nature of its feathers, 
and the peculiarly light construction of its bones, 
allow it to drop upon its prey with so little noise or 
agitation of the air, as to render success in taking it 
by surprise nearly certain. The principal food of 
these birds consists of mice, and other small animals, 
which roam abroad in the evening in search of food, 
and they are consequently very useful in the neigh- 
bourhood of granaries. 





EnGLANp.—From the insular situation of this country, it 
has been exempted from the horrors of actual warfare. 
With the exception of a few invasions of the Scottish 
monarchs, into the northern counties, which were trans- 
ieat in their operations, and partial in their effects, Eng- 
land has never been the seat of foreign war since the 
Conquest; and the southern counties, by far the most 
important in riches and population, have never seen the 
fires of an enemy's camp, for 800 years. Securely cradled 
in the waves, her industry has never felt the devastating 
influence of foreign conquest ; her arms have often carried 
war into foreign States, but never suffered from its havoc 
in their own. Periods of foreign hostility have been known 
to her, only from the increased excitation cf national feel- 
ing, or the quickened encouragement of domestic industry. 


The effects of this happy exemption from the peril of’ 


foreign invasion have been incalculable-——Au1son's His- 
tory of the French Revolution, 
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CONDITION OF THE POOR IN DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES. 


I. Curna, New Soutn WaAteEs, CANADA. 


I proposrE to take a review of the state of the 
poor in different parts of the world: to show how 
much misery is endured by them in some countries, 
and how much comfort enjoyed by them in other 
countries: and then to inquire into the cause of this 
difference. It is unnecessary to say, that this must 
be a very important inquiry: for, if we can discover, 
by a comparison of the state of things in foreign 
countries, why the bulk of the people are so much 
better off in some places than in others, it may help 
us to improve the condition of our labourers at 
home. 

I will begin by describing the state of things in 
a country, where the labouring classes are in a state 
of the most deplorable wretchedness; as much 
so, perhaps, as in any part of the world. This 
country is China; and my description shall be taken 
from a work of great celebrity, entitled, An Inquiry 
into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. 
by Dr. Adam Smith. 

“« China,” says the author of this work, “ has been 
long one of the richest, that is, one of the most fer- 
tile, best cultivated, most industrious, and most 
populous countries in the world. It seems, however, 
to have been long stationary. Marco Polo, who 
visited it more than five hundred years ago, describes 
its cultivation, industry and populousness, almost in 
the same terms in which they are described by 
travellers in the present times. It had, perhaps, even 
long before his time, acquired that full complement 
of riches, which the nature of its laws and institu- 
tions permits it to acquire. The accounts of all 
travellers, inconsistent in many respects, agree in 
the low wages of labour, and in the difficulty which 
a labourer finds in bringing up a family, in China. 
If, by digging the ground a whole day, he can get 
what will purchase a small quantity of rice in the 
evening, he is contented. The condition of artificers 
is, if possible, still worse. Instead of waiting indo- 
lently in their work-houses for the calls of their 
customers, as in Europe, they are continually run- 
ning about the streets with the tools of their respec- 
tive trades, offering their service, and as it were 
begging employment. The poverty of the lower 
ranks of people in China, far surpasses that of the 
most beggarly nations in Europe. In the neighbour- 
hood of Canton, it is commonly said, many thousand 
families have no habitation on the land: but live 
constantly in little fishing-boats upon the rivers and 
canals. The subsistence which they find there, is so 
scanty, that they are eager to fish up the nastiest 
garbage thrown overboard from any European ship. 
Any carrion, the carcass of a dead dog or cat, for 
example, though half putrid and stinking, is as wel- 
come to them, as the most wholesome food to the 
people of other countries.” 

This, it must be admitted, is a very striking and 
a very melancholy picture of the state of the people 
in a rich, fertile, well-cultivated, industrious and 
populous country. Let us now seek for an example 
of an opposite kind; let us try to find a country 
where the condition of the labourer is as good, as 
that of the Chinese labourer is miserable. It hap- 
pens, somewhat curiously, that such an example is 
to be found, in the same remote quarter of the 
world, towards the eastern extremity of Asia; and 
in a climate not unlike that of China. We mean in 
New South Wales. This country, which forms a 
part of the island of New Holland, or, as it is some- 
times called, Australia, is the largest island known, and 
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is a British Colony, which was originally established 
for the purpose of receiving convicts, sentenced to 
transportation; but has so wonderfully increased in 
wealth and prosperity, as to be now, perhaps, the 
most thriving country in the world. As the rate of 
wages is perhaps lower in China than in any other 
country, so it appears to be higher in New South 
Wales, than in any other spot upon the surface of 
the earth. Twenty-five or thirty pounds a year, 
besides board and lodging, seem to be the wages 
which are usually paid to common labourers : arti- 
sans of very ordinary qualifications are reported to 
find no difficulty in obtaining fifty pounds a year, 
besides board and lodging. Carpenters, Blacksmiths, 
Bricklayers, Sawyers, and the like, can earn ten 
shillings per day all the year round. Engineers and 
Millwrights, earn twenty shillings a day. And not 
only is the price of labour much higher than in our 
own country, but most articles of provision which 
the labourer has to purchase, are cheaper; so that 
his real income exceeds that of our labourers in a 
still greater degree than would appear from a com- 
parison of the rate of wages. Beef and mutton are 
sold at two-pence per pound by the joint, or one 
penny per pound by the quarter or carcase. Tea 
sells at 1s. 6d. per pound, and sugar at three-pence. 

In consequence of the high price of labour, an 
industrious and frugal workman soon renders him- 
self independent, and is enabled to commence busi- 
ness on his own account. There are many cases, in 
which persons who went out from this country to 
New South Wales as Convicts, and have been subse- 
quently pardoned, in consideration of their good be- 
haviour, or having served out the term of their trans- 
portation, have afterwards acquired very considerable 
property. It is even said, that most of the distil- 
leries, breweries, mills, and manufactories of various 
sorts in that country, belong to this class of persons. 

Thus we have, in China and New South Wales, the 
two extremes of poverty and comfort. In one, the 
condition of the people is as far below that of the 
people of England, as in the other it is superior to it. 
Now why this difference? Why are the people of 
China in so miserable a state of destitution? Why 
are the people of New South Wales in so much afflu- 
ence? That is the question we have to consider. 
And by the help of a little reflection, this question 
may be answered without much difficulty. 

In New South Wales, land of good quality is so 
abundant, in comparison with the number of inha- 
bitants, that it may be purchased at a very low price. 
A good farm may be had for a hundred pounds, 
which in England would sell for five thousand 
pounds or more. Thus every man, who has saved a 
little money, may, if he pleases, become a landed 
proprietor; and as most men prefer the condition of 
a landed proprietor to that of a labourer, it follows, 
that few, if any, will continue to work for a master 
any longer than they find it necessary, in order to 
enable them to make the requisite savings to set up 
for themselves. Consequently labourers are scarce, 
and difficult to be procured, even at the high rate of 
wages above named. The scarcity of hands natu- 
rally raises the price of labour, just as the scarcity 
of corn, or any other commodity, raises the price of 
that commodity. 

It is from the very same cause, that the price of 
labour is high in Canada, and in the United States of 
America. In these countries, as well as in New 


South Wales, land is plentiful and cheap. Like New 
South Wales, they are new settled countries, and the 
people have not yet multiplied so much as to occupy 
all the fertile soil. 


The Americans have a boundless 
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extent of territory in the inland country, which 
has never yet felt a ploughshare. On the coast 
nearest to Europe, the land is pretty much occupied, 
as in this country; but if a labourer has saved a 
little money, he has only to travel westward into the 
interior, and look out a spot to his mind, which 
he can purchase at about nine shillings an.acre. Con- 
sequently, labourers are scarce, and wages high, in 
every part of the United States and Canada, but not 
quite so high as in New South Wales. 

If the extent of our island were suddenly increased 
by a tract of some hundred square miles of good 
land rising out of the sea adjoining to our coast, the 
price of labour all over England would immediately 
rise, and the condition of our labourers be propor- 
tionally improved; because the cultivation of this 
new territory would create an additional demand for 
labour, and every increase of demand causes a rise of 
price. Or if any considerable number of labourers 
were to go out to Canada, the United States, or New 
South Wales, those remaining at home would be 
enabled to get better wages, from the same cause. 

All these are newly-settled countries, and not yet 
fully peopled. China is a very old-settled country; 
and, as Dr. Smith tells us, had perhaps acquired its 
full complement of riches, and was entirely filled with 
inhabitants, more than five hundred years ago. It is 
not therefore surprising that wages should be low, 
and the difficulty of bringing up a family great. The 
supply of labourers exceeds the demand. 

Thus the principal circumstance which determines 
the condition of the labourer in any country, for 
better or worse, is the plenty or scarcity of new land. 
Wherever good land is so abundant as to be had for 
a very low price, wages are necessarily high, and 
labourers scarce. Wherever the whole surface of 
the country has been long occupied and cultivated, 
labourers are abundant, and wages low. In pro- 
portion as the people continue to multiply, if there is 
no fresh land to be tilled, and therefore no additional 
supply of food to be had, it is plain, that each must 
put up with a smaller share, and the faster they 
multiply, the more will that share diminish. This 
appears to be nearly the state of things in Europe at 
the present day. Population is every where in- 
creasing, while very little land remains to be cultivated 
of a quality to repay the expense of bringing it into 
a productive state: and it is to be feared that the 
state of the people here may approach toward that of 
the people of China, before described, unless means 
are taken to guard against such a calamity. 

Let us, then, consider what these means are. How 
are we to prevent the number of mouths increasing, 
out of proportion to the food which is to fill them? 
This question may be answered by asking another 
question. How does a prudent parent endeavour to 
provide for an increasing family? Does he not en- 
deavour to find situations elsewhere for those that 
cannot obtain employment at home? What is the 
course taken by those industrious and sagacious little 
animals, the bees, when their numbers increase so 
much that the hive is no longer able to contain them? 
Do they not send out the younger members to form 
a new settlement ; and by that means establish two 
happy and flourishing communities, instead of crowd- 
ing and stifling one another altogether in a habitation 
too small to contain them? Let us then imitate the 
example of the bees, by assisting such of our labourers 
as wish to emigrate, with the means of defraying the 
necessary expense of their removal. In this way we 
shall not only benefit the emigrants, who will be 
enabled, with frugality and industry, to raise them- 
selves to the condition of independent landed 
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proprietors, but likewise the whole body of our 
labourers at home; by removing that excess of theic 
numbers, which at present lowers their condition, and 
destroys their independence. B. 





ANCIENT WIT. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK. 


Tue following curious specimens of humour are found in 
the writings of Hierocles, a philosopher of Alexandria, 
who flourished in the fifth century. The author is drawing 
the character of a scholastic, or Pedant, whose mind is 


wholly engrossed with the school learning, a species of | 


knowledge neither sound nor useful. He thus becomes 
what we call adsent, and unfit for the common affairs of 
life. ¥ 

1. A pedant, on his first attempt to swim, being nearly 


drowned, vowed he would never touch water again till he | 


had learned the art of swimming. 

2. A pedant, desirous of selling his house, took a stone 
from the wall, and carried it about with him as a specimen 
of the premises. 

3. A pedant, wishing to know whether he looked hand- 
some while asleep, placed himself before a looking-glass 
with his eyes shut. 

4. A pedant, happening to meet a physician, tried to 
conceal himself behind a wall. The doctor asked him the 
reason for this strange behaviour ; “ Why,” he replied, “ it 


. : ° | 
is so long since I have been ill, that I was ashamed to | 


meet you.” 

5. One pedant, meeting another, said to him, “ I heard 
that you were dead.” His friend replied, “ But you see I 
am alive.” ~ So you say,” he rejoined, “ but the man who 
told me the news was more worthy of credit than yourself.” 

6. A pedant, hearing that a crow would live two hundred 
years, to determine the fact by experiment, bought and 
kept one. 

7. A pedant, on a voyage, being in danger of shipwreck, 
and seeing the other passengers catch hold of various 
articles on deck to keep them afloat, seized upon one of 
the anchors. 

8. Three persons, namely, a pedant, a bald man, anda 
barber, travelling together, agreed that, during the night, 
each should wateh in his turn four hours, while the other 
two slept. The lot for the first watch fell to the barber. 
As soon as he saw his companions asleep, gently raising 
up the pedant, he shaved his head, and presently after- 
wards awakened him. The pedant, roused from his 
slumber, yawned, scratched his head, and finding it 
smooth, exclaimed, “ what a stupid creature is this barber, 
he has waked the bald man instead of me.” 





Tue intemperate use of spirituous liquors has been found 
by experience, for many years past, more destructive to the 
labouring class of people, in cities and manufacturing 
towns, than all the injuries accruing from unhealthy seasons, 
impure air, infection, and close confinement to work within 
doors, or much fatigue without. It is likewise ascertained, 
that the same bad habit not only produces tedious and 
peculiar maladies, but is often the means of rendering in- 
veterate, or even fatal, many diseases of the throat and 
lungs ; also fevers, and inflammations of the bowels, liver, 
kidneys, &c., which would have otherwise readily yielded to 
proper medical treatment. On comparing my own observa- 
tions with the bills of mortality, I am convinced that 
considerably more than one-eighth of all the deaths which 
take place in the metropolis, in persons above twenty years 
old, happen prematurely, through excess in drinking spirits. 
These pernicious liquors are generally supposed to have an 
immediate and specific effect upon the liver, which has 
been found, after death, in drinkers of spirits, hardened, 
and altered in its texture, size, and colour. It appears, 
however, that the stomach and bowels suffer first from the 
use of spirits, and that their baneful influence is afterwards 
extended gradually to every part of the body.—Dr. WILLAN. 





Tue mite has eyes, and turns aside if it meet with such 
objects as may be hurtful to it; place it in any thing that 
is black, for the help of your observation, and if, whilst it 
is walking, you lay but the least bit of straw in its way, 
you will see it alter its course immediately; and can you 
think that the crystalline humour, the retina, and the 
optic nerve, all which convey sight to this little animal, are 
the product of chance? A BRUYERE. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


A cHILp unable to read, is naturally devoted to idleness 
or perversion of mind, A man unable to read, is unfit for 
the chief part of those employments that require intelli- 
gence of any kind. Both are exposed to a painful con- 
sciousness of degradation in the presence of those who can 
read’; are almost totally shut out from advancement in 
knowledge; are necessarily deprived of the pleasures of 
books, at once the most innocent, the most easily indulged, 
and the most permanent and exalting of all pleasures: 
and are, by a still more calamitous consequence, prevented 
from knowing the laws and precepts of eternal life for 
themselves. They must take Christianity as hearsay. 
The Bible may be in their hands, but to them it is a 
sealed book for ever. 

In sickness and sorrow, in distance and solitude, they 
must be dependent on the time and teaching of others, for 
the great consolation of the trials of life. They must be 


| indebted to man for the wisdom of God. They must rely 


on accident for the knowledge of the truths, that can alone 
sustain us in contentment and holiness on earth, and fill 
our minds on the death-bed, with the sure pledges and 
glorious convictions of immortality. 

Every child unable to read its Bible, is a reproach and 
crime to a Christian people. The uses of a Sunday 
School are important even in point of public order: it 
accustoms the infant's mind to regularity, to attention, to 


| obedience, and to respect for superiors. 


It withdraws the child from the temptations to Sabbath- 
breaking, an offence which grows with the growth, and 
which is known to be one of the most fruitful sources of 
public crime. It often stimulates the parents to know- 
ledge and industry, for the sake of the child. 

And it tends powerfully to give both child and parents a 
sense of the value of good opinion, of the pleasures of 
personal acquirements, and the superiority of a life of 
personal order and good conduct, to the recklessness, 
contempt and misery, of which the life of ignorance pre- 
sents such perpetual and melancholy examples. Cro.y. 








Waite the world is impelled with such violence in opposite 
directions ; while a spirit of giddiness and revolt is shed 
upon the nations, and the seeds of mutation are so thickly 
sown, the improvement of the mass of the people will be 
our grand security; in the neglect of which, the polite- 
ness, the refinement, and the knowledge accumulated in 
the higher orders, weak and unprotected, will be exposed 
to imminent danger, and perish like a garland in the 
grasp of popular fury. Rosert HAL. 





WHAT IS PRAYER? 


PRAYER is the soul's sincere desire, 
Utter'd, or unexpressed, 

The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast. 

Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear, 

The upward glancing of an eye, 
When none but God is near. 

Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try, 

Prayer the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high. 

Prayer is the Christian's vital breath, 
The Christian's native air, 

His watchword at the gates of death; 
He enters Heaven with Prayer. 
Prayer is the contrite sinner's voice, 

Returning from his ways ; 
While angels in their songs rejoice, 
And say,—* Behold, he prays!” 
The saints in Prayer appear as one, 
In word, and deed, and mind; 
When with the Father and the Son 
Their fellowship they find. 


Nor Prayer is made on earth alone; 
The Holy Spirit pleads, 
And Jesus, on the eternal throne, 
For sinners intercedes. 
Oh Thou, by whom we come to God, 
The Life, the Truth, the Way, 
The path of Prayer thyself hast trod, 
Lord, teach us how to pray !——MontTGomery 
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THE MAHOGANY TREE. 
(Swictenia mahogani). 


Tue annexed engraving represents the foliage and 
seed-vessel of the tree, which produces that beautiful 
and well-known wood, mahogany. The tree itself is 
one of the most elegant, if not the largest, of the 
country in which it is found, and frequently grows in 
the crevices of rocks, and other places of the same 
description. The appearance of so large a vegetable 





LEAF AND BERRY OF THE MAHOGANY TREE. 


production in such a situation is extremely curious 
and picturesque, and is to be accounted for from the 
construction of the seed, which is like that of the 
thistle, winged, or capable of being borne along by 
the action of the air, and in that manner deposited 
in holes and fissures in the rocks, where it speedily 
vegetates and springs up. As long as the plant 
remains young, the place in which it is found is 
sufficiently large for its growth, but as it increases in 
size, the roots gradually but irresistibly force asunder 
the walls of their rocky prisons, and throw off large 
portions of stone, thus by degrees penetrating into 
the very heart of the rock. It is not always, however, 
found in these situations, the largest timber being 
produced in some of the flat and marshy spots on 
the coasts of America; of this description is that 
known by the name of Honduras Mahogany, which is 
much looser in texture and of less value than that 
from the mountainous districts of Cuba and Hayti. 
This last kind is known in commerce as Spanish 
Mahogany, and is chiefly purchased for the purpose 
of being cut into veneers. The introduction of this 
wood into England took place about the end of the 
seventeenth century, in the following manner. 

A London physician of the name of Gibbon, had 
a brother the captain of a West India ship. On his 
return to England, he had several logs of mahogany 
on board his vessel for the purpose of ballast, and as 
his brother was at the time employed in a building 
project, he made him a present of the wood, 
supposing it might be useful; his carpenter, however, 
cast it on one side, observing that it was of too hard a 
nature to be worked. Some time after, Mrs. Gibbons 
being in want of a box to hold candles, the cabinet- 
maker was directed to make it of this same wood; 
he, in his turn, made the same objection as the 
carpenter, and declared that it spoilt his tools. Being 
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urged, however, to make another trial, he at length 
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succeeded; and, when the box was polished, the 
beautiful colour of its grain was so apparent and 
novel, that it became an object of great curiosity, and 
attracted the notice, among others, of the Duchess 
of Buckingham, for whom a bureau was made of the 
same material. 

Before this time it had been used partially in the 
West Indies for ship-building, but this new discovery 
of its beauty soon brought it into general use in the 
making of furniture. The chief supply, at the time 
we are speaking of, came from the Island of Jamaica, 
and the wood it exported was of the finest description; 
but since then, the constant demand has nearly ex- 
hausted the island, and it is now, as we have already 
said, chiefly brought from the Spanish Main and 
several of the larger West India Islands. There igs 
a species of Mahogany which grows in the East 
Indies, the Swietenia febrifuga, which grows to a much 
larger size than the American tree, it is also much 
heavier, but the colour of the wood is of a dirty 
dark red. 


Ir is a doubt whether mankind are thost indebted to those, 
who, like Bacon and Butler, dig the gold from the mine of 
literature, or to those, who, like Paley, purify it, stamp it, 
fix its real value, and give it currency and utility. For all 
the practical purposes of life, truth might as well be ina 
prison, as in the folio of a schoolman, and those who 
release her from her cobwebbed shelf, and teach her to live 
—_ men, have the merit of liberating, if not of discovering 
er. 





ANNIVERSARIES IN AUGUST. 


MONDAY, 12th. 

1530 Florence taken by the Emperor Charles V. From this time 
Tuscany has formed part of the Austrian dominions. 

1806 Buenos Ayres retaken by the Spaniards. 

TUESDAY, 13th. 

1667 Expired at Lisburn, in Ireland, Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of 
Down and Connor, and Chaplain in Ordinary to Charles I, 
(See page 50.) 

1792 Queen Adelaide born. 

1822 An extensive and destructive earthquake happened in Syria, 
which overthrew several cities, and killed above 20,000 per- 
sons in a few minutes. 

WEDNESDAY, 14th. 

1457 The Book of Psalms printed by Faust and Scheeffer. 
one of the first printed books on record. 

1802 A most destructive fire took place at Liverpool, in which goods 
to the value of a million pe poe were destroyed. 

THURSDAY, 15th. 

AssumpTION OF THE VirGIn.—This festival was instituted about 

the year 778, in honour of the miraculous ascent of the body of the 

Virgin Mary, and is still observed both in the Greek and Latin 

Churches with much splendour, especially in Sicily. 

1769 Napoleon Buonaparte born at Ajaccio, in Corsica. 

1784 M. Lunardi’s first ascent in London in a balloon. 

FRIDAY, 16th. 

1825 Captain Franklin succeeded in tracing the course of the 

Mackenzie River, in North America, till he reached the sea. 
SATURDAY, 17th. 

1657 Died the English Admiral, Blake. He was the rival and con- 
stant opponent of Van Tromp and De Ruyter, and by his 
splendid successes, established the superiority of the British 
navy over that of her formidable enemy the Dutch. 

1809 Died, at Birmingham, his native town, Matthew Bolton, by 
whom the well-known manufactory of Soho, near Birming- 
ham, was erected. He was in the eighty-first year of his 
age, and was attended to the grave by six hundred of his own 


workmen. 
SUNDAY, 18th. 
Eveventnu Sunpay Arrer Trinity. F 

1502 The Island of St. Helena discovered. This small rocky spot, in 
the midst of the Atlantic Ocean, has been rendered famous 
by being the place chosen by the Allied Sovereigns for the exile 
of Buonaparte. It came into the possession of the English 
in 1674, and is invaluable as a place for the East India fleet 
to supply themselves with fresh water. 

1572 The ceremony of marriage, between Henry IV. of France 
and Margaret of Valois, was performed outside the door of 
the Church of Notre Dame ; the King was not allowed to 
enter the church, being a Hugonot. 

1746 Lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino were decapitated on Tower 
Hill, for the part they had taken in the Scotch Rebellion. 
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